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South's steadfast pillar. But others wondered. 
Where were the victories after Chancellorsville? 
There are a few minor errors in this good 
book (Jubal Early did not receive a corps com- 
mand after Jackson's death; R. S. Ewell did), 
but they are trivial and do not detract from 
Casdorph's fine scholarly and biographical 
achievement in putting a "model partnership" 
in perspective. 

Frank E. Vandiver 
Texas A&M University 
College Station, Texas 



Lincoln at Gettysburg: The Words that Re- 
made America. By Garry Wills. (New^brk: Si- 
mon & Schuster, 1992. 317 pp. $23.00, ISBN 
0-671-76956-1.) 

Lincoln at Gettysburg represents the best of 
Garry Wills's many books, and it is important 
to understand why. Often short on secondary 
sources, Mr. Wills makes good use of them 
here, picking and choosing among available 
interpretations of Abraham Lincoln in his 
own close analysis of the Gettysburg Address. 
He also supplies in appendixes a number of 
primary sources for assisting Interpretation. 
They include the several different drafts of the 
Gettysburg Address, Edward Everett's preced- 
ing two-hour speech, and the ancient Greek 
funeral orations of Pericles and Gorgias as clas- 
sical modeis. The book, in consequence, sup- 
plies an excellent teaching tool for both under- 
graduate and graduate classes. 

More important, however, is the example of 
Lincoln at Gettysburg as a guide to the Ameri- 
can literature of public expression. Garry Wills 
offers a propaedeutics for recovering oratorical 
criticism in republican culture. His application 
of classical rhetorical forms, his use of Hugh 
Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric and Beiles Lettre s 
(1783) as the nineteenth-century conduit for 
understanding those forms, his scrupulous 
placement of relevant neoclassic and romantic 
sensibilities, his recognition of the masterly 
connections between grammar and logic in 
Lincoln's public Performances, his own crea- 
tion of a dynamic vocabulary for measuring 
eloquence, and above all, his appreciation for 
the immediacy of context that stimulates all 
great speech (and that makes speech harder to 



recover than mere prose) — all of these ele- 
ments make this work an invaluable contribu- 
tion beyond its thesis and subject. 

Wills argues that the Gettysburg Address 
recasts the Declaration of Independence, "as 
the Statement of a permanent ideal," over the 
later Constitution, "as an early and provisional 
embodiment of that ideal," and that, in the 
process, Lincoln overcame contemporary un- 
derstandings: "He came to change the world, 
to effect an intellectual revolution. No other 
words could have done it." The first part of this 
thesis appears as early as 1939 in Carl Sand- 
burg's epic, Abraham Lincoln: The War Years, 
though Wills adds much through his own un- 
derstanding of the function of language. 
Questions arise when Wills moves beyond that 
analysis in his assertions about Lincoln's pre- 
sumed oratorical prescience. 

The author's penchant for single sources of 
influence oversimplifies Lincoln's relation to 
his times— a crucial consideration in light of 
Lincoln's pronounced fatalism and his fre- 
quent admission that "I claim not to have con- 
trolled events, but confess plainly that events 
have controlled me." Did Daniel Webster, as 
Wills suggests, singlehandedly supply "Lin- 
coln's own model for oratory"? What, then, 
of Henry Clay, Lincoln's "beau ideal of a 
statesman" in the Lincoln-Douglas debates? 
Theodore Parker could have been a source for 
Lincoln's conspiratorial thinking in the late 
1850s, but Richard Hofstadter and others have 
argued powerfully for the availability of para- 
noid thought in every generation of American 
politics. 

The reductionism disturbs because it leads 
to narrow assumptions about the developing 
craft of a self-taught and cautious figure who 
learned from every thing around him. There is 
no question but that the nation was singularly 
fortunate in its sixteenth president or that the 
crucible of the war refined him wonderfully, 
but the heroism of individual influence and 
recognition in this study obscures a more vital 
unanswered question about both the sweep 
and the nature of Lincoln's intellectual growth. 

How did the politician, prudent enough to 
win the Republican nomination for president 
from the more radical candidates Salmon 
Chase and William Seward, learn to expound 
a language that reached so radically beyond 
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the context of his times? The measure of his 
complexity lies in his capacity to entertain and 
learn from so many different sources at once. 
One of many examples of his scope as Presi- 
dent came early on when he took the difficult 
and ambitious Chase and the presumptuous 
Seward into his cabinet and then kept them 
there through four long years of largely unsuc- 
cessful war until his renomination in 1864. It 
was quite an achievement. Lincoln did it, 
among other things, by knowing their lan- 
guage as well as his own. 

Robert A. Ferguson 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 



The Promise of the New South: Life after 
Reconstruction. By Edward L. Ayers. (New 
\brk: Oxford University Press, 1992. xü + 572 
pp. $30.00, ISBN 0-19-503756-1.) 

For the first time in more than a generation, 
an American historian has examined the many 
faces of the New South. In The Promise ofthe 
New South, Edward L. Ayers has produced a 
stunning achievement and a major contribu- 
tion. Many will agree with his fine points, 
while others will debate his broad arguments, 
but most will be directed by his efforts. 

Ayers provides the other half of C. Vann 
Woodward's classic account. Woodward, while 
rooting for the people acted upon, told the 
story of the powerful men who prevailed in 
the public realm. Ayers, while cognizant ofthe 
contributions of the socially and politically 
powerful, included the voices and perspectives 
of non-elite southern men and women. In a 
region where the topography varied greatly, 
the notion of a unified South was illusory at 
best. But the South did exist, defined and 
redefined by its many Citizens through a pro- 
cess of negotiation. 

In combining quantitative methods with 
diaries, sermons, novels, and other sources, Ay- 
ers portrays the competing visions of the New 
South and delineates the relationship between 
attitudes and opportunities. Railroads, which 
increasingly crisscrossed the region after the 
Civil War, transformed isolated sites into 
centers of activity. A regional staple, tobacco, 
matured into the cigarette industry and a 



source of major employment, although many 
viewed consuming it and alcohol as vices. In 
the textile mills of North Carolina, the coal- 
fields of Appalachia, or the iron reserves of Al- 
abama, progress took its toll, proving both a 
blessing and a curse. Moreover, well into the 
twentieth Century, a great number of south- 
erners barely earned a living off the land. 

Many, meanwhile, could not escape a harsh 
racial past and proved incapable of designing a 
comfortable racial present. Individually blacks 
and whites learned to get along; socially, race 
remained the distinctive marker of difference. 
For example, those who had mobilized the Pop- 
ulists against capital in the 1880s and 1890s 
redefined the enemy and mobilized many 
white Populists against blacks during another 
moment of crisis. 

Ayers explains the perspectives of average 
Citizens and illustrates what the book is about 
with remarkable deftness. We hear the voices 
of all southerners, but at times this cacophony 
confuses even the most careful listener. On oc- 
casion the book's central argument gets lost. 
Thus, after building the narrative to the criti- 
cal moment of the Populist moment, one is 
overwhelmed by the question: What was the 
promise of the New South? 

Ayers of course tenders an answer. The New 
South, he notes, became both a possibility and 
a contradiction. Some boastfully advertised its 
existence; others consciously questioned its 
goals. Many viewed its existence as a way of 
reproducing patterns of dominance, while oth- 
ers actively pursued more equitable social and 
racial relations. 

This criticism notwithstanding, Ayers has 
written a book that will challenge the imagina- 
tions of historians for some time. As we stake 
out our positions, aided by his insights, new 
questions will arise and demand answers. For 
this and other reasons, Ayers has produced an 
important and lasting contribution. 

Earl Lewis 

University of Michigan 

Ann Ar bor, Michigan 



Revolutionary Sparks: Free dorn of Expression 
in Modern America. By Margaret A. Blanch- 
ard. (New^brk: Oxford University Press, 1992. 
xviii + 572 pp. $49-95, ISBN 0-19-505436-9.) 



